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the fesole club papers. 


now 


i r everything else is determined, and that makes this l ast 
mass the easier to match; and since you have painted the 
forehead and the throat, you feel more at home in flesh tints 
« ()h ! a dreadful mess— a terrible mess ! ” That i s wha j 
you may say when the paper is covered, unless you are 
luckier than most at a first attempt. But observe : y ou a 
very tired now and not in a fit condition to judge. You can’t 
paint in this style without spending strength ; and y OU must 
just put your work by till to-morrow. 

Then, at the next sitting, scrutinize your beginning anc j 
your model together, and look at them in the mirror. Y ou 
see that on the whole you have nearly got the right look 
seen from a distance. Here you want light ; there you want 
dark; and elsewhere a little trimming of edges where the 
paint has run. There is no drawing of the features ; that we 
are going to attempt separately in subsequent lessons ; but 
if you have a solid head emerging from its background, with 
some look of roundness and of softness, some image of the 
truth, not distorted nor falsified, though dim and in- 
complete— a face seen in a glass darkly— what more do 
you ask for a first experiment ? You see that you have a 

vZ'lT?’ m , WhiGh there is nothin £ to undo ; a " d you send 

rwel^me' a Whit6 ’ ^ ^ t0 the P ortfolio > sure of 

feel unpni w te ™ ative » means all club members who 

is a pennv °Qf- \ strenuous labour of the head, the subject 
Paint annfti' u 1C , ^ our P enn y on a card with gum, and 
right size fiT h T d u g6tting the circle cornet, and of the 
penny down a' i° ^° U ma ^ USG com P asses > or lay another 
Draw th J O k dosel y round with a fine point. 

Possible, and paint th^ th ®. letterin £ as exactly as 
0n the bronze-hm , Wlth their little lights and shades 

w hich is the i Un ,SC> unt '^ y° u can hardly tell yourself 
of the exercle k t a " d which the P^ted one. The use 
all in all for the °t ^ rac ^ se ^at definite accuracy which is 
without which Ufo* ° Gnt ’ ° U w l )ateve r scale he works ; and 
are alike in vain 6 j) 1Ze > boldness and microscopic neatness 
somebody with yo ° n * sa ^-i s fi e d until you can “ take in ” 
hard as folk suppo ^ ainted P enn y ; for deception is not so 
the end, of art. an( ^ ' m itation is the beginning, not 
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By M. Simpson. 

HAPPY DAYS. III. 

I THINK we all, young and old alike, have our happy 
memories. We are apt to go off into a “brown study,” 
living over again those days and hours which brought us so 
much pleasure. I wonder what are the happiest memories of 
the children ? I think I can guess. Are they not connected 
with that delightful holiday at the sea-side, or with those hot 
sunny days in the country ? The other evening I passed the 
bedroom door of two little lads who were supposed to be fast 
asleep, instead they were chattering like magpies. What do 
you think they were talking about r A holiday they had had 
months before at Llandudno. Ah ! yes ; I think a great 
many of our brightest memories are memories of summer 
holidays. 

Sometimes, when I am tired of the dirt and smoke ot the 
busy town, I close my eyes and dream of some happy da) s 
spent in a little island lying away there in the English 
Channel. I daresay you wise little folk know exactly where 
Jersey is; if you do not, would you like to run and fetch your 
atlases and look for it ? Perhaps when you learn your 
geography lesson you have great difficulty in remembering 
anything about Jersey. But to those ot us w'ho ha\e been 
there the very name brings to our minds charming little ba\ s, 
granite rocks, cliffs covered with rich purple heather, s a > 
lanes ; indeed, all that is beautiful and bright and sunny. 
You little naturalists could take many splendid excuisions 
there and have real happy days. But I could not have ta en 
any of you on the excursion I am going to tell )OU o to ay. 
Why not? Because at the time we started all good little 
boys and girls were fast asleep, dreaming of the Snow yueen 
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and other Fairy Princesses. On this July evening We , 
planned to go boating. We were to start as soon as ever 
was dark. A strange time to choose for a boating expedite '! 
Yes, but it was very delightful. The sea was so calm th 
stars shone so brightly, everything was so still and peacef 1 
We had not gone simply to enjoy the quiet of the evenin' 
however, we had work to do fishing again ! Not for caddb 
worms and dragon-fly larvae this time; these little creatu ^ 
do not live in the sea. I fancy they do not like their water ^ 
strongly flavoured with salt. “Ah,” I can hear some of v 
say, “I know, you were going for herrings or some proper fish 
of that sort.” No, you are not right. As I am afraid you 
will never guess, I must tell you. Were I to ask you what 
animals love the big sea with its restless waves,, you would 
answer “crabs, fishes, shrimps.” Yes, but besides these 
comparatively big animals the sea has many tiny inhabitants; 
so small, that however carefully you little folk look into the 
waves when you are shrimping or sailing your boats, you 
would never see one of these strange little creatures. They 
are invisible t0 the naked eye< This was the kind of “fish” 
r „ a g?Ji e t0 catcbl How were we to capture things so 
t l t0 °k W * tb us mus ^ n bags, shaped after the 
nicrl° n f° butter ' fl y nets - Instead of a wooden handle, a 
rowpri i was fastened to each net. As the boat was 

the sen °tu' a on ^ we dragged the nets along the surface of 
These 18 kmd ° f fishin S is calle d “ surface netting.” 
too small t i creature s, although too small to be seen, were not 
the bav a 6 CdU ^ bt t b e h ne meshes of the muslin forming 

seemed as though CUrious fishin g' nets along, it 

a network of ■ , i plain whlte musl >n were transformed into 

the sea as • rT ' 6 S> ’ nnurnera ble bright stars shone up from 
not come an rl -. own from the sky. If unkind people did 
that our net am ever ything for us, we might have thought 

bracelets of ^ ett n £ entangled among the necklaces and 

learned man vvV. sea ' n y m Phs. But in the boat was a very 
fancies. “No ° d not allow us to believe in any such 
‘Phosphorescence’ Ai Said ’ “ that sparkling light is called 

°f the sea ha vo tu 1 dn ^ ° tPe sm all microscopic animals 

is it not, that sr ^ P ° Wer of shedding such a light.” Strange, 
its tiny lamp. yo an ^ tbese little creatures can each light 
noticed the same brilliant sparkles every 
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time the oars touched the water. Perhaps on some hot 
summer evening at the sea- side you may have noticed this 
same bright phosphorescence. You must look for it after 
dark, because it is then that these little creatures come to the 
surface of the water. If ever you do see this light, think of 
the hundreds and hundreds of tiny denizens of the ocean. 
By the way, there is a land animal that carries a phospho- 
rescent lamp in his tail, — the little glowworm, — but I must 
tell you about him some other day ; now I must finish the 
story of our boating excursion. 

Every few moments we drew in the nets and washed them 
in large bottles of salt water, and thus transferred the tiny 
creatures from the nets to the water in the bottle. After 
rowing about in the bay for an hour or two we went home, 
carrying the large bottles with us. Then the microscopes 
had to be got out. When we examined a drop of the water 
we saw all sorts of little animals swimming quickly about. 

Here is a picture of one lively little fellow. He swims 
about so quickly it is quite difficult to get a good look at him. 

Do you see the big eye, and the 
long spine on his head r Took at 
the legs and the tail. He is 
rather a fierce little fellow, don t 
you think r You must remember 
that this picture is very much 
larger than he is. As I have 
already told you, he is too small 
to be seen without the aid of a 
microscope. Guess who he is r 
a juvenile crab. Not much like 

father crab, is her It is very odd, 

don’t you think, that all crabs, 
even the great big crabs which 
the fishermen catch and take to 
the shops, begin life by being tiny invisible creature^w.th a 
pair of big eyes and a sharp spear on then heads U h> are 
little crabs so very small and so different from their 1 parent^ 
But I must stop here to ask it you rea > no j ; 

is like, or could I pusr.e you by XT Where 

What colour are a crab s eyes r Has u any 

is its tail ? 
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Now that you are reading* about a crab I wonder if 

could get hold of a real crab and answer these questions^ 

yourself, i *° r 
A want 
you especially to 

notice the i ittle 

tail tucked away 

under the broad 

Part of the body. 

How many l egs 

can you count on 

this funny little 

tail ■ Do you see 

five pairs of double 

hairy legs? It j s 

on these legs that 

. , mother crab 

carries her eggs. If you happen to have got a crab with the 
tiny round eggs attached to the legs, you will understand 
how impossible it would be to count these eggs. There are 
so many! Hundreds and hundreds, -no, I think I should be 
more correct if I said thousands and thousands. 

little cn'r ShaH b<5 abl<i t0 answer the question. Why are 
B rds if 7 'T ’ am ' 80 differe "t from their parents! 
a preii- eU e ^ S ’ ^ ut cra ^ s anc ^ lobsters, as well as 

In the bird"/ 0t ^ ammals ’ Ia y a great many small eggs, 
chick to feed ^ G1 ? 1S . a great deal of food for the little 

the egg for thre^ weeks 6 W? ChiCk ^ C ° ntent t0 stay inside 
like its mother only of™ ' ^ * C ° meS ° Ut lt 18 VGry mUCh 
the crab lavs « ^ ’ urse > a great deal smaller. But, as 

food in each ej/"// * cannot afford to P u t much 

crab to feed upon’ itV * S n0t Very much for the tiny 

feeding itself. The leaVe the egg and look after 

enough for it to trrow/i ’™ G that 11 1S in the egg is not long 
insect, is constant V hke . ltS mother - The crab, like the 
a n old coat and ^ Clan ^ ln g ds coat. Every time it casts 
a crab ought to be Y ^ ^ ° ne ^ a l dt l e more like what 
any other crab. jw ” J he long run its bod y is like that oi 
^ou see the crab b " y does tbe crab lay so many eggs • 
i ts eggs. C annc Y n< i corn ^ ortab l e nest into which to put 
must look after tW , after its y° un g; the little crabs 
themselves. They are very small, and the 
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sea is very big and full of dangers. Some of the eggs and 
some of the little crabs are sure to be destroyed. The crab 
therefore, must lay a great many eggs in order that as many 
as possible may hatch out. Then, perhaps, out of the 
number which do hatch out, only a few live to be full-grown 
crabs. Think about this a little, and then you will see that 
in order to provide for all this loss, mother crab must lay 
a great many eggs. A great number of eggs means only a 
little yolk for each, and this means that the little creature 
inside must soon come out and look after itself — a creature 
so tiny ought to have some protection. I think the spines 
on its head are its defence ; but, although these little 
creatures make themselves as formidable as possible, I 
expect hundreds of them are eaten by fishes and other animals. 

Here is a picture of another lively little creature which we 
saw in the drop of water. He, too, is an excellent swimmer; 

indeed, if he and 
crabbie were to 
have a race I 
scarcely know who 
would be the win- 
ner. Probably this 
little animal, for he 
has so many swim- 
ming legs ! H e 
does not carry a 
spear on his head, 
like the crab, but 
he has a good stiff 
spine at the end of 
his body. This is 
his weapon of de- 
fence. But you are 
wanting to know 
his name. Learned 
men have chris- 

tened him “Nauplius.” He is a distant relation of the crabs. 
You could never guess what his parents are like, so di erent 
are they from this young creature! He is young and lively an 
fond of swimming about; they are old and quiet, ne\er 
moving from the rochs to which they are fixed. I daresay 
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you k„oW,he old folk " very well although 

i, ; ,v examined them very carefully. Look on the rocks whil 
i • i. Irmr wafpr mark • vnu r' , UL 0 



[leu — j ~ WUKS Whir 

lie between high and low water mark ; you will fi nd tJ > 
covered with countless hosts of small shelled animals. dll 
shells you will easily see. Each shell is composed of several 

- pieces with an 0 p en 

ing at the top, c i OSed 

by teeth. When the 

tide is low you will 
see nothing of the 
little inhabitant of 
this home of shells, 
but watch these 
shells when covered 
with water and per- 
— ■ baps you may catch 

sight of a number of delicate feathery feet coming out of the 
opening at the top. These feathery feet wave gently to and 
fro in search of food. 

These animals are known as “acorn-shells.” The “acorn- 
shell’' has also a grand Greek name, “Balanus;” our simple 
English word is a translation of this. 

It is hard to believe that a lively little nauplius should 
asten itself to a rock and change the shapfeof its body 
a together. Strange, but true ! All the thousands and 
* ^ > . u ^ anc ^ s acor n-shells which are so firmly fixed, and 
ic never move, began life by being lively little creatures, 
swimming gaily about in the big ocean. I think they play 
all their pranks and have all their fun when they are quite 
r or U " g . 1 s the y g row old they settle down and do not care 
un thm em ® nt ‘ Curious changes take place when they give 
disannp ac '^ e . le anc l become lazy. The swimming limbs 

are never used “ T™* * S6 ‘ ° f instruments if th< ? 

He doP« „ !; XN h use has a staid old balanus for eyes r 
feeds are h- t0 See " i tin y creatures on which he 

need not lr^L^V t0 mout ^ by the feathery feet, so he 
scenery. Ah h ^ f °° d ' He does not care for beautiful 
fed ! He had & Cares ^ or I s to stand on the rocks and be 
but now that W *! e . n he was young and led an active life 
trace o 7an eye “ ° ld and one cannot find even the 
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Other changes take place, but I must not tell you every- 
thing or you would very soon be tired. The little nauplius 
you may see some day when you are older and have a micros- 
cope of your own. The balanus or acorn-shell you may see 
for yourself by using your own little eyes. See if you can 
count the number of pieces of which the shell is composed. 
Watch for the feet to come out, and remember, as they move 
to and fro, they sweep water into the mouth of the acorn- 
shell. In the water are hundreds of tiny animals on which 
the balanus feeds. 




